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Christians in the Struggle for 
World Community 


* 


Mr. Ryzaarspam: We all today agree that our world is in crisis—a 
slobal crisis. It is a crisis of change. We are in transition. Old land- 
marks and old boundaries have been destroyed or have become mean- 
ngless. Many communities that were held together by these boundaries 
1ave already disappeared or are under threat. 

_ The self-contained political communities of the nineteenth century 
lave proved too small for the technology of speed and power which 
narks the twentieth century. The mobility of mankind has made the 
solation of racial communities impossible. Cultural communities which 
re the rich fruit of ancient religious traditions, both Christian and 
1on-Christian, are under the disintegrating impact of alien faiths and 
ew ideologies. 

Everywhere in our world men are desperate in their attempts to 


aend the old structures of community or to mold new ones. The 
isis of our time expresses itself as the struggle for community, for 
nen seem made for life in community. The Christian holds that the 
ving God Whom he knows in Jesus Christ is the source of all true 
ommunity for men. How, then, do Christians look at the current 
-ruggle of the world for community? How do they hope to influence 
constructively and helpfully? This is our problem on the Rounp 


‘BLE today. We are fortunate to have with us three distinguished 
spresentatives of the World Council of Churches, which has just con- 
‘uded its Second Assembly at Evanston. 

| Bishop de Mel, how do you, as a Christian leader coming from South 
sia, look at the struggle of men in your part of the world as they try 
, build community? 


ae 
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Bisoor pe Mex: I feel, of course, that strong solvent forces have dis- 
solved some of the old ways of life and some of the old ties. I think 
that it is essential that we in Southeast Asia should try to face the new 
world, salvaging all that is good from our past and yet recognizing the 
much wider interests and the vaster populations which have now 
joined together for the purpose of living together in political unity. 


Mr. Ryzaarspam: Dr. Baez-Camargo, you are a leader in Latin 
America, as we call it. How do you look at the struggle for community 
in your part of the world? Are men building new communities, or are 
they seeking to integrate old communities? 


Mr. Barz-Camarco: They are trying to do both. On the one hand, 
our traditional community, which has been agricultural, is rapidly 
developing into an industrial community. On the other hand, the tradi- 
tional community of the Indians, which was established on a com- 
munal basis, is now becoming established on an individual basis under 
the impact of the European influence. Therefore, there are tensions and 
conflicts, and I believe that we as Christians have an important contri- 
bution to make. , 


Mr. RytaarspaM: Bishop Dibelius, you come from the ancient heart 
of Western culture. How do you look at the struggle of men in 
Europe today to build community? 


Bisoop Drsettus: I think that some of the European countries aré 
striking examples of what must be developed out of our oldest kind o 
civilization. You see, a hundred years ago, the Prussians in Germany 
were out against the Bavarians; and the Bavarians against the Saxons 
and the Saxons against the people of Wiirttemberg. Now we live in 
united country, and we feel one nation all together. But we took with 
us, in this new kind of community, our old traditions; and the whol 
of the German people are very happy if the Bavarians and the Saxon. 
and others stick to their old traditions; and at the same time all have 


the old national feeling, this appeal from our special countries. And 


} 
| 
| 
] 
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that is quite the same in Switzerland and is the same in other coun- 
tries. 

Now I think that we have to look for a future when this same thing 
will happen between the French and the Germans, and the Germans 
and the people in Spain, and so on. And then we, as a Christian people, 
will not have built up this new community; that is not our duty. But 
we have to back this evolution and have to do what is in our power 
chat this new evolution will be led by people of Christian thinking. 


) Mr. RyzaarspaM: Bishop Dibelius has well reminded us that part of 
che transition in which we live is from smaller to larger geographical 


nits. The technical and scientific equipment of the modern world 
which has been developed in the lands of ancient Christendom is 
esponsible for the breakup of the small provincial units. All over the 
world the small units are breaking up, and the old walls are breaking 
lown. 

| How is it that the people in the Orient perhaps use the technology of 
she West which emancipates them from their old boundaries and forms 
yut do not always accept the perspective on life which we think the 
West possesses? Bishop de Mel, would you speak to that? 


) BisHor pe Mex: Coming as I do from Southeast Asia, I want to say 
jhat we are extremely mindful of the fact that the welfare of our people 
demands a great deal of technological assistance from the West. We 
need people from the United States and from various countries in 
“urope to help us in the better and wider use of machinery and so 
jorth; to assist our standard of living; and to make life a richer and a 
‘afer thing for thousands of our people who have very often had to 
dace famine and extreme poverty. 

| But with all that goes the fact that, certainly to me as a Christian, the 
feminder comes that man lives by bread but not by bread alone. The 
Be atific and technological “know-how,” as I believe you call it in the 
‘tates, is not enough; and we have to preserve the values of the spirit. 


‘here is to us a great tradition, not Christian necessarily, which has 
vanded to us a great and mystical tradition and a spiritual way of look- 
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ing at life; and for my own part I am very, very anxious that advance 
in technology should not outstrip an advance morally. 


Bisnop Drsexius: But do you not think that it is in practice not a 
question between West and East? This new inspiration for not losing 
your souls by the technical civilization must come from the Christian 
faith; and Christian faith is not a matter of Western and Eastern civili- 
zation but comes from heaven to all of us. Is that not so? , 


Bisxop pe Mex: That is indeed so. But is it not true that during their 
long histories some countries, like mine, which have a history which: 
goes back long before the Christian faith, have inherited certain ways| 
of thinking and looking at life? To me, Christ crowns all that. As a 
Christian I regard a lot of that as a preparation for Christ in that sense;) 
and where that is good, I would like Christianity to take it and inspire} 
it and be alive to it. 

Mr. RytaarspaM: But is it not true, Bishop de Mel, that there are 
also many people in Asia, and also in Africa, who either do not possess} 
or are not concerned about such a native spiritual inheritance and whot 


become almost fanatically materialistic in their interpretation of life?! 


BisHop pe Met: That is exactly what I fear most. 


Mr. Rytaarspam: Do they feel that in this respect they are adopting 
the way of looking on life which exists here in the West? Or do theyj 
take on this attitude in rebellion against the West? 


BisHop pe Met: The interesting thing is that a great many people 
are anxious to accept the techniques of the West, but some of our asso» 
ciations with the West have sometimes been extremely unfortunate; 
There is thus, deep down in us, the feeling that we can get technica} 
knowledge from the West but spiritually our people are much more 
doubtful. That is where I entirely agree with Bishop Dibelius. We 

must try to give them the true knowledge of Christianity so far as wa 
can by witness and friendship, always telling them what is perfectly 
true—that Christianity is an international religion and does not belong 
exclusively to the West. 
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Bisrop Disrxrus: I am personally afraid that the people of the West- 
ern civilizations are in much greater danger of losing their souls to 
materialism than the people of the East, especially in Asia. 


Mr. Ryzaarspam: Dr. Baez-Camargo, as a Latin-American, do you 
feel that technology brings with it an emphasis on materialism, such 
as Bishop Dibelius fears? 


Mr. Batz-Camarco: I certainly do. I believe that that is a universal 
phenomenon. 

I would also like to talk to this same point from a different angle. 
[In Latin America we have not only that problem of materialism but 
also the problem that, on the one hand, we need the development of 
our resources (I am speaking now on the basis of economic realm). We 
need the development of our resources. We do not have enough capital 
‘0 do it, nationally speaking. We do not have the technology to do it 
adequately, so we need foreign help. But that to us becomes a problem, 
yecause, on the other hand, we do not want to become an economic 
colony to any power which is technically more advanced than we are. 

So that is one of the main conflicts in Latin America today and one 
which is making it very difficult for the Christian conscience to bring a 
owerful influence to bear, although there is a role for the Christian 
onscience to play there. 

So that there is this growing desire for economic development, on 
he one hand; but there is also this desire to develop the resources as 
he national property of these countries so that they do not develop into 
he kind of ultranationalism which will disrupt the relationships with 
he other countries on the continent and in the world. 


Mr. RyaarspaM: In other words, you are struggling against certain 
ypes of community which might be brought about—let us say, a com- 
aunity which is essentially economic imperialism or, in reaction against 
-, a community which is a violent nationalism. 


Mr. Bazz-Camarco: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. RytaarspaM: We want also to speak concretely about some of 
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the movements for community which are at work in our world today 
in this time of transition. We as Christians say that the basic under- 
standing of community and the basic source of community is in the 
living God, that God Himself is the source of community—the God 
Whom we know in Jesus Christ. But everywhere men, in terms of their 
native intelligence and in terms of their understanding and need, seek 
to build community. Inasmuch as many communities have broken 
down today, we see many struggles and efforts to build new communi- | 
ties. For example, we have the United Nations as an effort at a larger 
political community in which the old nationalisms are to some extent 
overcome. We have regional communities of a political nature—for 
example, the British Commonwealth of Nations. We also have cultura! 
community on a larger geographic area than we have had it before, as 
exemplified in UNESCO and in various other forms of cultural inter- 
change and exchange. Racial communities of the past are being over- 
come gradually in attempts at racial integration. 


And then there is the resurgence of ancient religious communities, | 


such as the Hindu community and the Moslem community, in an at- 
tempt to overcome the chaos which Western technology has brought | 
about in certain parts of the Eastern world. How do we as Christians | 
feel about some of these very specific types of effort at building new 
communities today ? 


BisHop pE Met: I feel that it is essentially Christian to keep a bal- 
anced opinion and to bring about a balanced way of looking at life. 
Too often the tendency of men in any predicament is to pull too much | 
to one side. Therefore, I think that the real corrective of ultranational-. 
ism or materialism and so forth is to be found in great supranational. 
societies, like the United Nations, great societies, like UNESCO, which’ 
deal with the cultures not of one nation but of all nations as reconciling | 
forces. I think that wherever a force or a society is to be found which’ 
reconciles men and shows them the unity which is possible among men, | 
in spite of a great deal of diversity—which itself can be a rich thing—is_ 
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_a process which a Christian can strongly support. Do you not think so, 
Bishop Dibelius? 


Bisuop Disetrus: Certainly! I, in the past, urged strongly and backed 
j the League of Nations, in spite of the fact that from the political 
) aspect, as a German, I had no reason for being in favor of the League 


| of Nations. But there are more questions in the world than the real 
| political ones; and there are many, many points in which these supra- 
) national communities can do good work and do, as a matter of fact, do 
' very, very good work. For instance, there is the work in denouncing 
slave labor; in giving help for the protection of girls going around the 
) world; in working on many questions of temperance, the opium busi- 
ness, and so on. All these things the people of the world do not get 
}to know about very much, and there is little notice of this work. 
| This is also true of what is being done now in the United Nations, 
) but these are things so important that I think only for this reason that 
ithis new kind of community must be backed and strengthened by all 


Mr. Barz-Camarco: As a layman I hesitate, in the presence of out- 
standing churchmen and theologians, to express an opinion in this par- 
) ticular matter, because it has to do with some theological foundations of 
jour Christian faith. But it seems to me that all this effort, such as the 
‘United Nations and others, from a Christian standpoint, cannot be con- 
sidered as more than desirable approximations to the thinking of true 


(community. 
Bisxop Disexius: But they are a great thing, I think. 


| Mr. Bazz-Camarco: I believe that there is danger, on the one hand, 
lof being too pessimistic about what these efforts on a purely secular 
" humanistic basis really mean. And, on the other hand, there is also the 
pdanger of being too optimistic about these efforts, equating them with 
}the Kingdom of God. 

_ It seems to me, as Christians, that we must back these efforts while, 


-at the same time, affirming our conviction that the true community is 
i 
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only possible with regenerated men and women and that no true com- 
munity is possible on earth except by the power and the grace of God. | 
But that must not restrain us from giving all our backing to these other | 
organizations and these other efforts toward community. 


Bisuor pe Mex: I would certainly agree with that, and I would un- 
derline also the fact that, in a world which can be split by ultranation- | 
alism or a kind of sectionalism, it is our duty as Christians to back 
organizations like the UNO and UNESCO. | 


Bisnop Drsetius: Certainly! 


BisHop pE Mev: Because it helps us to understand increasingly, while | 
we are building our own regional communities, that we belong, in | 
Wendell Willkie’s famous phrase, to “one world.” | 


Mr. RyzaarspaM: Is it not true also, Bishop de Mel, that, to the ex- 
tent that we become concerned about the sort of thing which UNESCO | 
and UNO are doing, we inject something of the Christian faith and | 


the Christian view of life into the thinking which goes on in these 
larger bodies? We often hear the criticism that UNESCO and the | 
United Nations are purely secular in character; that there is no Chris- 


tian ideology which undergirds the activity. In many respects this | 
is inevitably true, but the impact of the Christian view of life is 
certainly, it seems to me, enhanced if we participate in this work. 

Now, there is one further problem which I would like to discuss. We 
see everywhere in the world the breakdown of community—national, | 
cultural, political, racial, and so on—and we also see the desperate | 
struggle of men to rebuild community, so that men will be able to talk | 
to one another, to live together, and to understand one another when 
they talk to one another. This desperate struggle which we witness as. 
churchmen makes us think, I believe, about our own struggle as Chris- 
tians for the unity of the church of Jesus Christ. A part of the work of | 
the World Assembly which has been held here at Evanston deals with 
this problem of the unity of all who name the name of Christ. How 
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/ can we learn from the struggle in the secular world to think about the 
-unity of the Christian churches and of the Christian community? 


Bisnor Disexrus: That is a very difficult problem. On the one hand, 
I do not feel it to be the best thing in the world if all people of the 
)world and all the churches are thinking quite the same way and 
| preach the Gospel quite in the same way. In my opinion, the New 
) Testament itself shows us very different ways of looking at the great 
) Gospel. And so we have to differ, to a certain extent, in our opinions. 


/But we have to show the world that in basic principles we all are 
funited; and this has been my very happy experience, especially at this 
) meeting of the churches in Evanston, where this came out quite clear- 
ly. In spite of all the theological differences, there is a basic unity in the 


tdepth of our hearts, and we thank God that we can say this. 


Mr. Rytaarspam: Would you, Dr. Baez-Camargo, care to indicate 
|what you think are some of the basic themes of unity that united this 
igreat conference at Evanston? 


Mr. Barz-Camarco: Perhaps I could put it in this way briefly: That 
when we ask ourselves and each other, what do we believe, then we 
have different answers. But if we ask ourselves and each other, whom 
“we believe in, there is only one answer. 


Mr. RyaarspaM: This reminds me of Bishop Dibelius’ reference to 
the New Testament. “There are diversities of gifts but the same spirit.” 


BisHop Disextus: Quite so. 


Mr. Ryzaarspam: Bishop de Mel, would you like to speak on this 
concern for the unity of the church? 


BisHop pE Mex: I would say that I agree with what has been said be- 
yore. We have shown here, and we have seen here in Evanston, that 
you can have a great deal of diversity without unnecessary dissension. 
We realize that there are many things which separate us in our think- 


i 


ing in some ways, but we have learned the power of Christ in reconcil- 
ng us and bringing us together. I suppose that the greatest thing of 
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all which the church can teach men in all their actions, whether in | 
building community or anything else, is that they must worship the | 


Living God and Jesus Christ, Whom He has sent. 


Mr. Ryzaarspam: I am deeply impressed by the concern for com- : 


munity in the world as we as Christians think about our own source 


of life in Jesus Christ, Whom we seek to know, and to follow, and to | 


worship in His church. 
What the Christian faith offers us in relation to our concern for com- 
munity on the secular level is what Bishop de Mel refers to as a bal- 


anced point of view. We as Christians who look for the source of life | 


in the Living God know that no particular community, no structure of 
culture or politics or common life, is ever the last word. We also know 
that, when a particular community fails, there is always the promise, 
the hope, that under God a new community will emerge. 


THE CHURCH’S DEPENDENCE ON GOD AND ITS 
INDEPENDENCE FROM MAN* 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND OTTO DIBELIUS 
Bishop of Berlin 


* 


Just recently we in Germany recalled that, twenty years ago, our 
‘Confessional Church made a pronouncement at Barmen in regard to 
ichurch and state; it was there stated: 

Jesus Christ, as revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures, is the one Word of God 
twhich we must hear, which we have to trust and obey in life and death. 

We reject the false doctrine that the church as a source of its proclamation 
tshould and could recognize outside and alongside this one Word of God still 
fother events and powers, forces and truths, as God’s revelation. 


| This was uttered over against those who, in the ecstasy of first en- 
shusiasm, saw in Adolf Hitler a God-sent liberator. Now the church 
should place itself clearly and unequivocally at the state’s disposal. 
rom all pulpits the church should proclaim that the new beginning 
jn the life of the state was a beginning with God. However, the Con- 
Vessional Church did not conform. It did not identify itself and its task 
vith a nationalistic movement. It knew itself obliged to proclaim the 
»Word of God regardless as to whether this proclamation pleased or dis- 
leased those in power. This is what the church confessed in Barmen. 
{ t has adhered to it, although often for those in power this adherence 
avas difficult. The declaration further stated: 

/ We reject the false doctrine that the state—above and beyond its special 
vask—should and could become the only and total order of human life. 


i This meant the same as the Central Committee of the World Coun- 
ail of Churches Statement in Chichester, fifteen years later: 

. * An address delivered by Bishop Dibelius at the Second Assembly of the World 
Houncil of Churches, Evanston, August 29, 1954. 

| M1 


j i 
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The doctrine that the state with its power should include everything with its 
power is false. This doctrine affirms that ethical commandments which uncondi- 
tionally oblige, e.g., therefore also the state, are not in existence. 


This was what we said at Barmen. Only it was somewhat more — 


dangerous to speak like that in the year 1934 in National Socialist Ger- 
many than it was in 1949 in Chichester. 

We in Germany still stand in fullest unanimity behind these state- 
ments of Barmen, regardless of whether we be Lutheran or Reformed 
or belong to the United Church, regardless of whether we live in East 
or West Germany. 

The church has but one Master: Christ. It acknowledges but one 
authority: the Word of God. The church has to obey God rather than 


men, in the name of Jesus Christ. For this conviction we went to prison 


and to concentration camps. 

The decisive factor is that the church, depending solely upon the 
Word of God, thus establishes its independence from the state. Cer- 
tainly its independence can be threatened from entirely different sides. 
It may become dependent upon the mercy of rich people, feudal pow- 


ers, modern slogans, or similar pressures. But the Holy Spirit of God — 


has again and again helped the church through such trials. And we are 
sure that He will continue so to do. 

Here, however, is the decisive acid test. In our secular time state and 
politics are the most powerful factors in the life of each nation. 
Whether the church remains steadfast here, whether it remains inde- 


pendent from the state, from its propaganda, from its political will, | 


there its destiny will be decided. 


Here it is certainly easy to assert fundamental principles. It is dif- | 


ficult, however, to live according to those principles. 


To name but one of these difficulties in advance: It is so much easier | 
for the church to keep itself independent from the state, the less it is _ 


dependent on its financial aid. 


We all know that the situation in our churches varies greatly at this 


point. We have countries in which the state carries almost the entire 


| 
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expenses of the life of the church. We have others where that “life- 
jand-death principle” rules: Not a penny out of state funds for the 
church! Finally, we have churches to which the state pays moderate, 
} but not decisive, allowances. 
As long as no conflict exists between church and state, these differ- 
}ences may not become apparent toward the outside or even the inside. 
By this I do not mean to say that it is a good sign for the inner strength 
fof the church if it, at no time, has any conflicts with the temporal 
power. Be that as it may, when strife rears up, when troubles appear 
jon the horizon, then those churches which in freedom depend on 
themselves have surely better chances to retain their independence. 
And, inasmuch as no country and no church knows what the future 
will bring, it becomes an important spiritual task of each church to edu- 
icate its members early enough to sacrifice for their church in order to 
‘become as far as possible independent from the state and free for 
obedience toward Jesus Christ, their Lord. 

But do not let us imagine that financial independence will guaran- 
Stee the spiritual independence of the church. The basic, severe test for 
§the freedom of the church will come only in that moment when the 
state declares itself a totalitarian state. Be it noted that there is a totali- 
Atarian climate not only in Europe but in other parts of the globe. Let 
‘tus not think that a totalitarian state will permit the churches to organize 
athe freedom to sacrifice of its members in such a way as is common 
i (e.g., in the Anglo-Saxon countries). The temporal power expects its 
itizens to sacrifice exclusively for state purposes and not for the church. 
‘In a totalitarian state the church is not permitted to print even the 
smallest slip of paper which urges sacrifice. It is not permitted to enter 
the homes to collect the faithfuls’ contributions. Therefore the church 
{must discover new ways to carry its life through times of testing. 
| The church in the totalitarian state will always have limited material 
Sassets. In Eastern Germany-—to illustrate this—a catechetical teacher 
with three children receives about 250 marks, that is, 50 marks per per- 


fon during the month. That is the price of one pair of shoes of the poor- 


i 
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est quality. Here the tempter approaches: If you enter state service, if 
you work in the spirit of state propaganda, then you will receive four 
times this amount, and you can support your children without worry. 
The church in the totalitarian state experiences a daily battle with this 
temptation. 

There is much quiet martyrdom in all churches which live under a 
totalitarian regime. Those people, however, who have the strength for 
this quiet martyrdom are those who preserve the independence of the 
church. 

Independence from men and dependence on God alone can grow into 
the church only from within. It must daily plunge into the Word of 
God; it has to be at home in the world of the sacraments. Daily and 
urgently it must pray to God to be with His Holy Spirit at their side. 
This involves something which is of basic, decisive significance. The 
temptation of Jesus is continued in the history of His church. Only 
after the church becomes independent from the worry over daily 
bread, independent from the danger of conceit, and independent from 


every aspiration toward external power, only then can it rest assured — 


that the Spirit of Jesus Christ is with it still. Only then it may refer to 
itself, in humble confidence, the words of Holy Scripture: “Then the 
devil leaveth him and, behold, angels came and ministered unto Him” 
(Matt. 4:11). From within the world, however, where earthly depend- 
ence constantly increases, a great yearning comes to the church: There 


has to be one place in this world where liberty becomes apparent, the | 
kingly liberty of those who find themselves bound but to their heavenly | 


Lord. 


If the church lives thus, then it is, at any rate—regardless of what its | 
tradition and inner structure may be and regardless of how it may | 


otherwise live—a living witness to the fact that there is still another 
world, a world over which the state possesses no power and which sets 
a limitation to its totalitarian demands. The totalitarian state is really 
totalitarian only when the church, as a church, no longer exists within 
its orbit. 
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If God grants His grace, this shall nowhere happen; this must never 
happen. 

For us, however, descended from the German Reformation, it is now 
that the real problems manifest themselves. We cannot and dare not be 
‘satisfied to live within churchly liturgies, to present the Word of God 
and to leave it up to men to see how they can ever apply it to their 
lives. We feel responsible before God to help them in their efforts. We 
must help them to lead their lives in their vocation and as citizens of 


the state in such a way that their conscience will not be injured and 
that they can remain in an atmosphere of love and truth. Since we have 
baptized all these people, most of them when they were children, we 
know ourselves to be responsible for this, that the grace of God into 
which we have led them may come to a full realization in their lives. 
Of necessity there will be clashes with people and powers which are 
idifferently oriented. Clashes with the state will come—with the totali- 
tarian state which demands the highest authority for itself. 

| Sometimes the task is plain and clear. If in schools hatred against 
other races, other peoples, and other special groups is preached to the 
children, then the church must rise and proclaim with John the 
|Apostle: “Whosoever hateth his brother, is a murderer” (I John 3:15). 
If through state channels books are distributed in which religion in 
igeneral and the Christian faith in particular are opposed, then the 
church of Christ cannot remain silent. There is no need for deliberation 
there. The only need is decisive strength and bravery in faith... . 

| But there are sufficient other cases in which decision is difficult and 


wants war. We, however, want peace. Now the church is supposed to 
join in this propaganda program and call, together with the state, the 
world to peace! 

+ Should the church do this? That it desires peace and not war is 
jvident. Who should more ardently desire and more fervently pray and 
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hope that peace be preserved than the church—the church to which 
the message of God’s love has been intrusted? But—and now comes 
the great “But”—when the state is making peace propaganda, it has a. 


definite political form of peace in mind. You cannot blame the state. 
for this. The state cannot act other than politically. Should the church 
then permit itself to be drawn into this political front? Should it not 
rather say to the state: Perform your task! As for us, however, we will 
work for peace within the ambit of our own resources, retaining our 
loyalty to the Word of Him who is our peace and our hope, thus hold- 
ing fast to our independence from you, the state. 

Perhaps the state will not understand this; it can only think polit- 
ically. Even among Christians, many will not understand this. But 
should not the church, for the sake of its independence, remain stead- 
fast at this point? 

For the church in a totalitarian state these questions are the daily 
bread. Daily the church has to decide anew, and it must, if it decides | 
against the wishes of the state, pay for the consequences that must 
result. 

No one who has not lived in a totalitarian state has any conception 
how heavily this burden rests upon the churches. They can but pray 
again and again to God to keep them free from fear of men while 
making their decisions, so that it becomes apparent also to the op- 
ponent: The church does not act out of political reflection but under 
the Word of God. Its ardent desire is that even the enemy may li 
brought under the power of this word. 

It is not given to any man to render much outward help to the} 
church engaged in this struggle for independence. Inner freedom must} 
be fought for and won by a wrestle within. This is as true for churches 
as for individuals. 


There is one great thing, however, others may and can do: They can 
permit us to ask from them the one thing for which Paul the Apostle 
asked the congregation of Christians in Rome: “That ye strive together 
with me in your prayers to God for me” (Rom. 15:30). 


